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OUR  PET  HERONS. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “  Cornhill  Magazine  ”  by  permission  of  Mrs .  Archibald 
Little  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Rider  4*  Co.~\ 


My  goodness  !  if  I  siiouid  look  ugly  !  ” — Balzac. 


’E  used  to  watch  them  every  evening,  the  fair  white  herons 
in  an  irregular  scalene  triangle,  winging  their  way  down 
the  great  river  to  the  lofty  trees  behind  the  colossal 
gilded  Buddha,  amid  whose  branches  they  roosted.  Before  that 
colossal  Buddha  every  upcoming  junk  tied  up  to  the  shore,  and 
captain  and  crew  climbed  the  long  straight  flight  of  steps,  then 
knelt  and  burnt  at  least  one  fragrant  incense  stick  in  gratitude  for 
safe  deliverance  from  half  sunk  jagged  rock  and  frothing  rapid.  In 
contemplation  of  the  many  dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  believe  that  he 
delivers  himself  therefrom  by  his  own  skill ;  thus  naturally  the 
heart  wells  out  with  love  and  thankfulness  to  One  wiser  and  more 
powerful,  Who  has  guided  his  steps.  And  the  outcome  is  an 
anthropomorphic  or  Pantheistic  worship — fresh  flowers  with  the 
dew  upon  them  in  Ceylon,  lighted  candles  and  tall  white  lilies  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  crackers  and  burnt  incense  sticks  in  China. 
In  the  leafy  sanctuary  behind  the  protecting  image — for  it  was 
certainly  thanks  to  the  Buddha  the  trees  had  been  spared  to  reach 
maturity — the  birds  slept  safely,  and  each  day  we  watched  them 
homing  and  thereby  knew  the  hour  of  the  evening. 

In  London  there  are  so  many  things  to  tell  the  time  by — the 
mounting  of  the  guard  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  twelve  o’clock 
calling  of  the  evening  papers,  the  hour  of  the  last  ’bus,  even  in 
some  parts  the  rich  tones  of  Old  Ben.  But  in  our  distant  home, 
without  omnibuses  and  evening  papers,  without  House  of  Commons 
and  disciplined  soldiery,  no  one  all  the  day  long  does  anything  at 
a  fixed  time.  And  the  one  thing  that  marked  the  hours  for  us 
was  that  flight  of  herons.  So  each  day  my  husband  would  call 
me  to  the  window  :  “  There  they  are  again.  See  what  o’clock  it 
is.”  And  the  birds  were  right  to  the  minute.  We  could  have 
set  our  watches  by  them,  allowing  always  for  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  The  herons  passing  was  an  excuse  for  looking  out  at  the 
view  generally  across  the  grand  half-mile-wide  river,  clear  and 
blue  in  winter,  chocolate-coloured  and  some  ninety  feet  higher  than 
its  winter  level  in  summer ;  noting  the  brilliant  evening  lights  upon 
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the  double  range  of  mountains  opposite,  the  long  sloping  tops  of 
the  further  range  showing  out  between  or  occasionally  overtopping 
the  serrated  edges  of  the  nearer  range ;  the  massive  white  walls 
of  the  temples  turning  blue  in  the  sunset  colours  ;  a  waterfall  here 
and  there  lighted  into  unnatural  distinctness  like  a  white  horse’s 
tail  wavering  in  the  breeze ;  a  crowd  of  blue-gowned  men  and 
women  going  home  with  baskets  dangling  from  their  shoulder 
yokes  ;  there  an  official  with  large  blue  sedan  chair  and  obsequious 
attendants  besetting  him,  with  red  facings  and  red  edgings  to  their 
short  coats,  or  careering  across  the  river  a  smart-looking  craft 
with  deep  azure  sail,  much  beflagged,  one  slender  cannon  projecting 
at  the  bow.  There  is  always  something  to  watch  in  a  great  river 
view — the  varying  height  of  the  water,  the  swiftness  of  the  current, 
not  to  speak  of  the  constant  traffic.  There  floats  down  river  what 
looks  like  a  haycock.  It  takes  a  sudden  slant  as  it  is  caught  in 
the  dangerous  rapid  opposite,  bows,  and  threatens  to  capsize,  then 
as  suddenly  seems  to  pull  up  and  right  itself,  proceeding  as  before 
on  its  down-river  course,  an  overladen  cargo  of  rush  candle  wicks. 
By  the  Ho-i-ho,  yeo-ho,  yeo-ho,  there  must  be  a  hundred  men 
towing  that  heavily-laden  cargo-boat  up  stream,  but  the  trackers 
are  hidden  from  view  by  the  houses  beneath  us.  We  only  hear 
that  chant  of  theirs,  that  becomes  at  last  like  the  music  of  the 
river,  so  inseparable  are  the  two.  I  hear  it  now,  as  I  write,  that 
music  of  the  Yangtse  Gorges  that  begins  at  Ichang  of  the  placid 
lake-like  expanses  and  little  sharp-pointed  hills,  then  follows  all 
through  the  west  of  China  on  to  the  base  of  the  great  Himalayan 
range,  the  gigantic  fortress  guarding  the  penetralia  of  Asia. 

Day  after  day  that  flight  of  the  herons  would  be  an  excuse 
for  half  an  hour’s  idleness — il  giuoco  degli  occJii,  as  the  Italians 
call  it.  And  after  it  we  would  go  back  to  our  books  or  writing, 
thankful  for  the  interlude  to  the  innocent  white  birds,  whom  we 
knew  so  well  at  nearer  view,  with  their  slight,  elegant  legs  and 
graceful  forms,  the  last  finishing  touch  to  so  many  a  peaceful 
landscape. 

Once  we  did  a  thing  unheard  of — accepted  an  invitation  to 
stay  a  few  nights  in  a  grand  Chinese  country  house,  and  travelled 
a  day’s  journey  in  sedan  chairs  to  arrive  there.  We  had  barely 
started  on  our  return  journey  when  my  husband  exclaimed,  “By 
George,  there  they  are  !”  And  there,  in  the  rice-meadow  we  were 


just  about  to  circle,  on  one  of  those  narrow  raised  causeways  on 
which  so  much  travelling  in  China  is  done,  with  barely  room  for 
one  man’s  feet,  a  mud  swamp  on  either  side  for  the  rice  to  grow 
in  or  to  receive  you  if  you  step  unwarily,  as  always  must  happen 
sooner  or  later  with  every  man — there  we  saw  one  heron,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  till  at  last  the  whole  irregular  scalene 
triangle  we  knew  so  well,  without  a  base,  but  with  outflanking 
guards  on  either  side  of  where  the  base  should  have  been,  rose 
slowly,  with  long  legs  sticking  out  behind  as  a  rudder,  and 
beautiful  white  wings  wide  dis-spread,  and  set  out  with  an  easy, 
assured  stroke  for  the  city  where  we  dwelt,  and  their  home  among 
the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  river,  and  some  three  or  four 
miles  further  down.  They  were  the  very  same  herons  we  had  so 
often  watched,  and  now,  as  by  a  chance,  we  had  discovered  their 
feeding-ground,  though  why  they  should  choose  rice-fields  so 
very  far  from  their  roosting-place  or  a  roosting-place  so  very  far 
from  their  feeding-ground  puzzled  us.  Not  so  our  Chinese  coolies. 
To  them  the  matter  was  quite  simple.  The  birds  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  trees,  and  always  lived  there  all  the  year  round. 
Now  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  rice  where  we  then  were  was 
just  the  right  cover  for  the  insects  that  formed  their  food ;  at 
another  season  of  the  year  it  would  be  another  place.  The  birds 
knew  where  to  find  their  food  at  all  the  different  seasons  in  the 
great  circle,  over  which  they  could  fly  easily,  of  about  twenty 
miles — as  herons  fly — from  their  home,  the  sacred  grove.  And 
in  all  their  flights  to  and  fro  no  man  harmed  them.  Herons  are 
not  good  for  food,  but  they  are  what  the  Chinese  call  good  to 
see.  So  the  blue-gowned  peasants  looked  at  them,  and  talked  of 
them  in  that  soft  Chinese  that  country  people  use  of  anything 
they  love  much,  such  as  Tu-ti,  the  tutelary  Deity  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  Di-di,  baby,  or  the  like.  Painters  painted  them,  from 
memory  mostly,  but  their  memories  are  good  ;  poets  used  them 
for  their  similes.  And  no  man  nor  boy  in  China  harmed  the 
herons. 

But  to  make  a  sad  story  short.  Bewick  says  the  pretty  creatures 
had  been  well-nigh  exterminated  in  England  even  in  his  day, 
and  since  then  the  supply  of  egrets’  crests  has  well-nigh  given 
out  in  South  America,  whilst  the  demand  for  aigrettes  is  greater 
than  ever ;  so  one  day  my  husband  received  a  letter  from  an 
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unknown  correspondent  offering  him  good  terms  for  herons’  crests 
from  Western  China.  “  Never  !  ”  my  husband  said,  “  never  t 
Extirpate  those  beautiful  birds  here,  as  they  have  been  extirpated 
everywhere  else  ?  No  !  ”  “  Some  one  else  will  be  sure  to  do  it  if 

you  don’t,”  said  she  who  ought  to  have  been  his  spiritual  upholder. 
“I  don’t  care.  I  won’t.”  We  came  away  and  returned  once 
again  to  Chungking,  and  there  were  the  herons  still.  We  greeted 
them  with  effusion,  and  once  more  knew  the  hour  of  the  evening 
by  the  homing  of  the  birds. 

Then  a  telegram,  and  a  half  circling  of  the  world,  and  the 
joys  of  London  once  again,  mind  rubbing  against  mind  as  a  cow 
rubs  its  back  against  a  tree-trunk,  getting  ease  and  refreshment 
thereby.  Till  one  day  came  a  box,  a  little  box,  sent  by  post,  and 
inside  it— such  a  little  box — fifty  pounds’  worth  of  herons’  crests. 
For  the  representative  left  in  charge  of  my  husband’s  business 
had  had  the  same  offer,  and  had  accepted  it  all  in  the  way  of 
business.  The  transaction  paid,  of  course,  and  people  in  London 
can  nid-nod  now  at  one  another  with  the  crests  from  Chinese 
egrets.  But  we  know  that  when  we  go  back  to  our  Central 
Asian  home  there  will  be  no  beautiful  white  birds  winging  home¬ 
wards  to  their  nests  above  the  Buddha,  no  homing  of  the  herons 
to  tell  the  hour  of  the  evening  ;  for  those  innocent  white  birds 
the  people  of  China  had  spared  for  generations  have,  like  so  many 
others,  been  offered  up  as  martyrs  to  the  Moloch  of  European 
fashion.  Doubtless  the  aigrettes’  wearers  have  each  their  pets, 
are  many  of  them  perchance  members  of  the  Kennel  Club,  but 
those  white  birds  were  our  pets.  And  we  know  that  we  shall  see 
them  never  more,  those  herons  we  have  watched  so  often  in  the 
long,  long  evening  hours  of  life  inside  a  Chinese  city’s  walls. 

Do  our  soldiers'"  fight  the  better  for  their  busbies  made  of 
egrets’  crests  ?  Would  our  lovely  ladies  not  look  ever  fair  if  no 
plumes  waved  upon  their  heads  ?  Alicia  Bewicke  Little. 

*  The  order  to  abolish  the  wearing  of  the  osprey  plumes  by  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  Hussars,  and  Rifle  Regiments  has  now  been  made. 
In  India  the  Viceroy’s  bodyguard  hare  abandoned  their  use.  Will  the  ladies 
follow  these  examples  P — M.  L.  L. 

Note. — In  August,  1899,  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Gfarne  and  other 
Wild  Birds  in  China  was  formed  and  has  received  influential  support. 

February,  1900. 

Copies  oi  tnis  Leaffit,  Id.  each,  9d.  per  dozen,  or  5s  per  100,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


